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enclosed in a reticulated pattern, bears a memorial of some de- 
parted parishioner. These, which are many in number, are ar- 
ranged above the oak lining of the seats, and have appropriate 
texts, &c, also in tiles, running above and below the series. It is 
a pretty, and very lasting, as well as inexpensive, kind of memorial. 
The great features of Trentham are, as we have before said, its 
grounds and its matchless lake. To these, however, we have but 
little space to devote, though a bare enumeration of their points of 
beauty would fill a volume. To the park the public are, thanks to 
the liberality of the Duke of Sutherland, and which is one of the 
innate features of himself and the noble family of which he is the 
head, freely admitted. The gardens and pleasure-grounds can 
only, however, and very rightly, be seen by special permission. To 







Trentham Church, 

these we must devote a few words. The principal, or west, front 
of the house — the front of which we give two charming views — 
looks across the grounds and lake to the distant wooded hills skirt- 
ing the horizon, and crowned in one place by the colossal statue 
of the first duke, to which we have already alluded. A part of this 
view, as seen from the windows of this front, we have depicted in 
our second engraving. First comes the " Terrace " (not included 
in our view), studded with statues and vases ; next, the " Terrace 
Garden," with its central fountain, its grand bronze vases and 
sculptures, its flower-beds, laid out in the form of a letter S, for 
Sutherland, its recessed alcoves, and its Grecian temples, contain- 
ing marvellous examples of antique sculpture ; next, beyond, comes 



the " Italian Garden " (approached by a fine semicircular flight of 
steps), about ten acres in extent, with their parterres and borders 
and sunk-beds, their statues, fountains, and busts, and their thou- 
sand and one other attractions ; then the " Lake Terrace," with its 
balustrade, its line of vases, its magnificent colossal statue of ' Per- 
seus and Medusa,' its descending steps for landing, its boat-houses, 
and other appliances ; then, next beyond, the lake, eighty-three 
acres in extent, on which sailing and rowing boats and canoes find 
ample space for aquatic exercise ; then the islands — one of which 
alone is of four acres in extent, and the other a single acre — beau- 
tifully planted with trees and shrubs ; and, beyond this again, the 
woods of Tittensor, with the crowning monument. To the left are 
the grand wooded heights of King's Wood Bank, a part of the an- 
cient forest of Need wood ; and, to the left, the American grounds, 
planted with a profusion of rhododendrons and other appropriate 
shrubs and plants ; while the Italian garden is skirted on its east 
side by a deliciously cool and shady " trellised walk " — a floral tun- 
nel, so to speak, some two hundred yards long, formed of trellised 
arches the whole of its length, overgrown with creeping plants and 
flowers, and decorated with busts and ornamental baskets, &c. — 
forming a vista of extreme loveliness. 

Near this is a pleasant glade, having the orangery, now the 
bowling-alley, at its extremity ; and near here is the iron bridge — 
130 years old, and one of the chef-d'ceirures of the old Coalbrook- 
dale Works— crossing the river Trent, which flows through the 
grounds. Standing on this bridge, the view both up and down the 
Trent is strikingly beautiful. Looking up the stream, the "solemn 
Trent " is seen crossed by the old stone bridge, while, to the left, 
a view of the house is partially obtained through the trees. Look- 
ing down the stream, the view is more charming still, and embraces 
the river, the lake, the islands, the American and other gardens, 
and the wooded heights that skirt the domain. Crossing the 
bridge, a little to the right is the Conservatory, filled with the 
choicest trees and flowering plants. Near by are the kitchen gar- 
dens, conservatories, vineries, peach-houses, pine-houses, orchid- 
houses, and all the usual appliances of a large and well-devised 
establishment; and it is a notable feature, that all round the 
kitchen-gardens, of some thirteen acres in extent, is carried what 
is known as the "Trentham Wall-Case" — a glass-sided and co- 
vered passage, filled with peaches and nectarines, and forming an 
enclosed walk all round the place. Near the garden-entrance is 
the pleasant residence of the head-gardener, shown in one of our 
engravings. It was erected from the designs of Sir Charles Barry. 

We reluctantly take our leave of Trentham, congratulating alike 
its noble owner on the possession of so lovely an estate, and the 
Pottery district in having in its midst a nobleman of such refined 
taste as his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, and of such liberal and 
kindly disposition. 



CHATTERTON'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 



W. B. Morris, Painter. 



W. Ridgvvay, Engraver. 



AVERY good example of an artist who has painted and exhi- 
bited at the Academy some most pleasing pictures, attractive 
both in subject and in treatment ; this appeared in that gallery in 
1 869, and was explained by a quotation from a biographer of Chat- 
terton : " For nearly seven years he remained an inmate of Col- 
ston's school. He was extremely fond of being alone; and on 
holiday afternoons it was quite a subject of speculation with his 
mother what the boy could be doing, sitting alone for hours in a 
garret full of lumber." That "lumber," however, was wealth, yet 
fatal wealth, to 

"The marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul, that perished in his pride;" 

for among those old parchments and manuscripts, the legacy of a 
venerable relative who had filled the office of parish-clerk at one 
of the churches in Bristol, young Thomas Chatterton assumed to 
find the poems and stories he imposed on the world. We call the 
wealth "fatal;" his use of it led to his untimely end. A few 
words must suffice to explain his story. He was born at Bristol in 



1752, was educated at Colston's Charity-school, and at eleven 
years old wrote those well-known and beautiful verses commen- 
cing "Almighty framer of the skies." Apprenticed at the age of 
fourteen to an attorney, he spent his leisure hours in the forgery of 
ancient manuscripts of various kinds, pretending that he had dis- 
covered them. His imitations of the antique exhibited a vigour of 
thought and a facility of versification, to say nothing of their archae- 
ological character, which puzzled the most learned men of the day. 
After three years' service in the lawyer's office he came up to Lon- 
don, and found employment in writing for magazines and newspa- 
pers ; but these resources soon failed him. He indulged in intem- 
perance, and, reduced to the direst distress, poisoned himself with 
arsenic, August 25, 1770, ere he had reached the age of eighteen. 
He had, before his death, destroyed all his unfinished papers, the 
fragments of which were found strewed on the flooring of\his 
wretched lodgings. Mr. Morris's cleverly-painted and expressive 
picture seems to be only the opening scene of the tragedy of 
which another garret, equally covered with "lumber," in London, 
was the last. 
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